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Aur RE to encourage merit, whether real, or 

ſuppoſed, is an excellent quality i in itſelf, and 
of great importance to the welfare of ſociety. A 
defire to merit encouragement, though often con- 
founded with the fooliſh ſolicitude for fame, is the 
mark of an i mind, and the motive to every 


laudable endeavour, It ſuppoſes indeed, what I hope 


A will 


6 


will be admitted without the form of a proof, FO that 


the beſt reward of induſtry 1 Is, the approbation of the - 
. wiſe and good. To whom then could I more fide © 


addreſs the following Diſcourſe, than to a Perſon of 
diſtinguiſhed rank) in the polite and literary eirele, 
who, before I had the happineſs of knowing him, had - 

| honoured me with marks of his eſteem; and, at the 
riſque of his own reputation, recommended my writ= 
ings to the notice of the world. The world how- 1 
ever, had not been troubled with this Diſcourſe, were 
I not deſirous, that my acknowledgment ſhould be 
as public as the obligation. * always knew, ; that 
compoſitions of this kind were, for ſeveral reaſons, | 


the moſt difficult of any; and much! leſs uſeful than 
they might be, from. the faſhionable. prejudice con- 
ceived againſt them, I never imagined, that I could 


contribute to remove a prejudice, which 0 many 
cauſes NPs. to fortify or that the good old 
1 truths, | 


* 
« __ 
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truths, if they really needed, could receive from me, 

a better recommendation than they have already. It 
is a comfort however to reflect, that I have not betn 
wanting in my endeavours to revive and cheriſh thoſe 
obſolete ſentiments, on the growth and vigour of 

| which muſt depend not only the happineſs of indivi- 


duals, but the ſtrength and ſafety of ſtates and com- 

munities. If, after all, my labour might have been 
ſpared, I have loſt but little, becauſe I have written 
but little; and each portion of that pittance has been 
ſubmitted to the Public with a view to diſcharge ſome 
duty of friendſhip, or ſome debt of gratitude, 


"I I have ventured to deviate ſomewhat from the 


know, Sir, ey muſt be __ of Gn 19065 e 
neſs to the purpoſes for which they are deſigned; 
muſt be ſuited, in ſome degree, to the temper of the 


times; and, in the Place for which mine were intend- 


ed, 
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2 have always been confidered as a ſort of Exerciſes 
Where coarſeneſs, or negligence would be inexcuſa- 
ble, the faults chiefly to be feared are, affectation and 


refinement. But I flatter myſelf, that a ſtrong ſenſe 


of the danger has formed my ſecurity. 
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Dear Sir, 
> * | 


Tour obliged and affectionate Servant, 


May 6, 1778. 


J. MAINWARING. | 
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a it appears n St. Paul's own declaration, that he + fl 
- had-the higheſt confidence in the ſincerity and firmneſs 
ol bis young diſciple. But human virtue, in the young or 
old, is never wholly exempt from danger: and the times were 
now ſo very perilous to all, who profeſſed Chxiſtianity; that, 
what with the terrible perſecutions they endured, and the in- 
famous reproaches, which were added to them, ſeveral of St. 
Paul's zealous aſſociates withdrew themſelves juſt at the mo- 
ment when their aſſiſtance was moſt nee and all ** con- 
verts from Aſia Minor deſerted to a man. WEIS 
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As the miſchiefs of ET oor engagements of this fort are ſo 
extenſive and ſo fatal in every view, it may be uſeful to inquire 
into the cauſes of ſuch conduct. I think they are N com- 
prized 1 * he three following heads, 


SORDID INTEREST, 


UNMANLY FEAR, 


?—I! fn T k fr 8 
\ . 


and in this order I intend to conſider them. 

Self-love is ſo apt to exceed its bounds, that it is Amoſt 
become a term of reproach; though, when orderly and regu- 
lar, it is quite conformable to the views of wiſdom. Our 
nature indeed would be a reproach to the Author of it, if, as 
moſt of the modern writers on morality have affirmed, every 
action and every motive muſt be ultimately referred to this 
ſingle principle. The exceſſive refinements in the reaſonings 
of theſe writers, have occaſioned not only much fruitleſs alter- 
cation,” but alſo very miſchievous errors. Who could ever 
nav imagined,” that the conſiderations of the pure rewards, 
which virtue promiſes, would, by a little ſcholaſtic chymiſtry, 
be reſolved into mercenary motives; — that benevolence, 
friendſhip, patriotiſm, would all be degraded from their high 
rank, and levelled with that ſordid intereft, which ſeeks its own 
gratification at the expenſe of order, juſtice, and the public 
welfare? For who can be ignorant, that man was intended 
for ſociety, 1 is endued with affections particularly ſuited to that 


ſtate, 


2 jar. qe and ene way! 5 8 1 it ONE ber 
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3 date, and the ſeveral obligations reſulting from it? obli iga- 
tions, which are plainly pointed to by the power we have of 
contributing in ſo many ways to the happineſs of others; and 
by the pleaſure ariſing from the uſe of that power, even when 
we ſuffer by exerting it. The conſtitution of our nature is in 
this inſtance, as in others, cor reſpondent to the general ſyſtem. 
For although the end of creation was the communication of 
f ed to _ 


one part aſt Givi the falferings of ascher. The en 
of ſo many animals for the ſuſtenance of other animals, and 
of man himſelf, myſterious as it is, may teach us to expect, 
what is actually experienced — chat we too may be required, 
on certain occaſions, to promote the intereſt of other beings 
by the ſacrifice of our own; by the voluntary ſurrender of eaſe, 
poſſeſſions, pleaſures, or even life itſelf, ſhould the cauſe of 
truth, or the public happineſs exact from us ſo ſolemn a Yefti- 
mony of our regard for them. Vet, if He, who freely gave 
us all we have, ſhould demand it back for the accompliſhment 
of his wiſe deſigns; and, on ſach an occaſion, one man ſhould 
ä reſolve to forego his intereſt from a regard to his duty, while 
another deſerted his duty for the ſake of his intereſt, the pa- 
trons of the ſelfiſh ſyſtem would perſiſt 1 in affuring us, that 
both were influenced in reality by the ſame motive, and ac- 
tuated, at bottom, by the ſame principle. If this were a true 
account, virtue would be valued only for its utility, the whole 
8 of 
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of our obedience to the ſupreme Being muſt be teſted on iu · 
tereſt, or fear, or compulſion; and religion muſt. be chiefly 
intended for men of abject minds. bo But as every one, who 1s 
conſcious: of any generous affections carries within himſelf -a a 
full confutation of ſuch idle ſophiſtry ; ſo the very complacency 
with which the exerciſe of thoſe affections is attended, would, 
to ſuch perſons, be a ſufficient recompenſe were there no 
other. Both reaſon and ſcripture concur in the aſſurance, 
that God will amply compenſate ſufferings , which flow from 
his'own appointment, and are endured in compliance with his 
will; we hope and believe, that the final benefit of the ſuf⸗ 
ferers themſelves is one of the principal ends intended by 
them; yet the purity of our affection for the greateſt and beſt 
of Beings, is no way , by the a or belief of * 
beneficent intention. 5 
While one elaſs of writers has unjuſtly 1 re ary or our re- 
gion for the nature of its motives, another has as raſhly 
condemned it for the rigour of its duties. But allowing theſe 
to be practicable, are they not, at leaſt, extremely difficult i in 
the practice? ? Without doubt, ſome of them are. If they were 
not, the merit. of performing them, and the reward annexed to 
the performance, would both be leſſened. 80 that, if God, 
in virtue of his ſupreme dominion, had not a right to impoſe 
ſueh ſervices, men of exalted ſentiments would rather chuſe, 
than decline them. But where, it will be aſked, ſh-1l we find 
Sack ſentiments, except in the pages of poetry and romance ? 


FS 1 
1 anſwer, in the records of authentic hiſtory, and in the inter- 
courſe of real life. Otherwiſe the fictions of Poetry and Ro- 
mance could afford us neither pleaſure nor inſtruction: hiſtory 
yould not be worth our reading, nor life worth our enjoying 


| True indeed it i is, and much to be lamented, © that a ſelfiſh 


ſpirit, ative; and permanent. in its own nature, has been 
ſtrengthened and promoted by accidental cauſes: that this 


fault is by no means confined to men of bad morals:- and, 


while it ſhelters itſelf under the ſemblance of virtue, is more 
hurtful to individuals, and to nations, than even thoſe dif- 


. orderly paſſions, which ſo Sita. anole them in A 
f itef 


As theſe 1 may require to 18 a Little es 1 | 
ſhall take ſome com BR to aner each in the r here 15 


8 . . 


With N to the firſt, A „ mercenary Pit, deltructive of | 


every exalted ſentiment, ſo far as it reaches, has ariſen, * 
the gradual influx of wealth in this commercial country... 


growth, however, would have been leſs rapid, had it not _ | 


nurſed and foſtered by the falſe Ethics. of a neighbouring na- 
tion: had not our own writers. meanly condeſcended to borrow 


from them their very modes of thinking, as. well as their graces | 


and ornaments of ſtile; and, by adopting notions, which de- 
grade our nature, undermined the foundations of virtue and 
honeſty. Both indeed were alike miſled by the thirſt of no- 
velty, the paſſion for refinement, and an immoderate fondneſs 


for 
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A.) 
for deep Aiſquiſition. Metaphyſics is an abyſs; + in which the 
ſhort line of our reaſon is loſt by attempting to fathom it. 
It is a labyrinth, where we wander without end, the moi 
we relinquiſh the plain road of fact and experience. Thougli | 
the benevolent affections may be ſuſpended by paſſion, or ſup- 
preſſed by vice, yet we know their reality, and their force = 
feel. So clearly do we feel it; that their mere native, un⸗ 
aſſiſted energy is ſometimes ſuperior to the ſtrongeſt efforts of 
an improved, and habitual ſelf- love. But when fo much in 
duſtry has been employed to ſtrengthen the claims of this en- 
croaching power, and to diveſt our nature of its nobleſt qua: | 
lities; what wonder if we have cauſe to lament it in the 
actions of hepa or in n the EY of a crooked and con- 
222 2 

To exemplify the ſecond in 75 that the celkiſh ſie is 
not aptcran bu to men PE bad ule,” — we e have a remarkable 


2 


concerning his ae and the methods of Kobe eter nal 
happineſs. Le had a ſerious ſenſe of religion, and his con- 
duct was conformable to his ſentiments.” 80 far all was well. 
But ſomething farther was yet wanting. His on enquiry 
ſhews a conſciouſneſs of ſome deficiency; and the anſwer of 
our Lord explains the nature of it. If thou wilt be perfect, 
go and fell that thou haft, and give to the poor; and thou 
ſhalt have treaſure 1 in heaven, and come and follow me.“ But 
when the young man, who had great poſſeſſions, heard that 


ſaying, 


of 7 ag ardently wiſhing for the Walde of pe Sian but 
not Willing to pay the price of them! In this occurrence we 
ſee the ſad triumphs of a ſordid temper over a ſound under. 


ſtanding. The young man knew, that an immortal ſoul was 
of more value, than periſhable poſſeſſions; and that the end- 

leſs felicity, which his divine Inſtructor offered him; far out- 
weighed any enjoyments, which his treaſures could afford him. 


He Ene, that the punctual obſervance of inſtituted rules, though 


a laudable inſtance, was no complete ſtandard, of faith or obe- 


dience. The foundation of every real excellence is, a ſenſe of 


duty, independent of all inſtitutions; — a deſire to pleaſe our 
Maker from the ſole perſuaſion of his infinite perfections. 
Whoever is ſincere in the deſire to pleaſe him, will not mea- 
ſure out his obedience by the ſtrict line of Rated injunctions, or 
reſt contented with ep determined degrees of goodneſs, be- 


cauſe let a man's progreſs in virtue be what it will, it is al- 


ways far ſhort of his obligations. All this the young man 
"mmm But the errors of the heart are inexplicable | [ 

15 We may further obſerve, that though the nature of virtue 
e ſame, yet not only the occaſions of exerting it 


is always th 


are very different; but the idea too, which we form to ourſelves 


concerning its extent, is apt to vary with the habits of think- 
ing peculiar to our own times, and to the perſons, with whom 
we are connected. Ages of igno rance and barbariſm, though 


unfriendly to the milder te are not ſtrangers to exalted 


ſen- 


ſentiments. In ages of refinement, certain maxims of prus 


dence, together with thoſe decencies and proprieties of beha- 
viour, which are juſtly admired. and generally practiſed in the 


upper ranks of life, too often conſtitute the whole worth of 


character. But the natural feelings of man muſt be ſtrangely 

perverted, before he can perſuade himſelf, that politeneſs can 
compenſate for the want of principle; or that a mere re- 
gard to juſtice can a the al of; ak am N | 


volence. 


In explaining the laſt 5 ee 1 FL 5 
prevalence of ſelf- love is more hurtful 5 nations and to indi- 
viduals, than the exceſſes of paſſion, — we need not imploy | 
any nice or curious reaſonings. For the conſequences of a 
ſelfiſh and illiberal policy, as exerciſed in the government of 
dependent ſtates, have been uniformly felt by every nation, 
which has tried the experiment. But I ſhall confine my en- 
.quines to the private effects of the principle we are now ex- 
amining. And among even the decent votaries of intereſt, 
how few could be found, whoſe prudence would admit of any 
virtuous exertion? how few, who might not be tempted by 
the proſpect of ſucceſs, to accompliſh: their purpoſes by mean 
or unworthy. methods? — by ſome ſort of artifice, unfairneſs, 
or oppreſſion ? If other gratifications are frequently procured 
by methods as improper, yet the fondneſs for them is con- 
trouled by the ſenſe of their ſhort continuance, as well as by 
the checks of reaſon and conſcience, To calculate the exact 


weight 


6 þ 


weight of the different motives to wrong action, would indeed 
be difficult, but upon the whole, what other motive can, in 
this reſpect, be compared with: /e/6/bneſs, purſued, as we have 
ſeen, upon principle, ieltered under the ſemblance of virtue, 
active and permanent in its nature, conſtant and uniform in 
from indulged deſire, and ungoverned appetite, theſe have their 
neceſſary intervals; and, like the inconſtant ocean, ſwell and 
ſubſide by turns: and as the veſſel, which has been fortunate 
enough to out- ride the ſtorm, though much ſhattered, may 
ſtill be refitted; ſo the perſon, whom pleaſure hath plunged 
in irregular courſes, though ſhaken, and torn by tempeſtuou 
| paſſions, may chance to be reſtored. In the calm of reflexion, 
the mind may be impreſſed with 0 ſentiments; the heart 
may be warmed with devout a affections; acts of penitence _— 
be ſeconded: by the aids of grace; and the whole character, 
moulded anew, may aſſume and preſerve a quite diffebent 
form. But though all who are ſhipwrecked do not periſh, 
and 'fafety has ſometimes been found in a plank yet never 
ſhould our happineſs be truſted to ſuch contingencies.” For 
vices, though not deſtructive in the ſame degree, are all 
leagued in the work of deſtruction, and each ſo connected 
with the reſt, that it would be difficult to determine, which 
ſhould be moſt avoided. Vet, as the nature of principles 
cannot be better determined, than by their known operation 
and effects, I will juſt obſerve, in concluding this article, that 


T1 JL 1 * 
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| it was a ſordid attachment to the intereſt of their Order, which 
hindered the greater part of the Jewiſh ruters from believing 

on our Saviour, notwithſtanding all the miracles, by which he 

had proved his divine comtniſſion; while another part of the 

tame Order, though convinced of his pretenſions, were with-held | 

ou gs Hug — n a mean, and men nen * 


Everykind of evil, . 1000 or nagar; l 18 5 the object 
of fur. This principle; like that of ſelf-Iove, is given to us 
as à guurd and ſecurity; and like that too, is apt to exceed its 
bounds. Not to poſſeſs it however, would be a defect: not 
to yield ee on Proper. OT would be raſh- 
neſb or ſtupidity. 0 

But evils may be apparent wank or os may 100 e 
lanced by the good with which they are connected. In all 
ſuch caſes (and there is a great variety of them) inftin& may, 
and ought to, be over- ruled by reflexion and experience, by 

ſage advice, or legitimate authority. If it is not, reaſon will 
have loſt its controul; the mind will be diſturbed by the ap- 
prehenſion of imaginary evils, and its firmneſs broken by the 
habit of yielding where it ought to reſiſt. 

Pilate's reſolution to acquit pur Saviour, and the ſtrong re- 
luctance he felt againſt yielding him up to the malice of the 
Jews, were at laſt overcome by their crafty ſuggeſtion, that 
by.- e the title of * he had declared himſelf an 


enemy 


42 3 among the chief rulers alſo, many believed on him; but becauſe 


of the Phari ſees they did not confeſs him, leſt they ſhould be put out ' of the Syna- 
gogue. John xii. 42. 


enemy to Cæſar. Pagan Neigel ad not extir int 
Roman Governor the ſenſe of juſtice and humanity. He ww. 
renced the innocence of Jeſus, but was intimidated by the 
wretches he deſpiſed: he ſacrificed this judgment and inclina- 
nations; his conſcience, honour and honeſty! to\wunmanly feant” 
When I was a man (ſays St. Paul) 1 put away childifh 
things — without doubt, all ſuch puerile fears, as would ob- 
ſtruct him in the diſcharge of his peril6us/ commiſſion,» 
In the vaſt variety of arguments for tho truth of our veli- 
gion, there is hardly any more ſtriking, than the invincible 
courage of the Apoſtles and primitive Chriſtians. - Infidel 
writers, not chuſing to affront: all hiſtory by denying them 
this merit, have taken a more arxful method, and endeavoured 
to ſhew, that if it is an excellent they enjoy it in common 
with bigots and fanatics: for that © error too hath its martyrs 
We will not imitate their unfairneſs. We admit the fact in 
its utmoſt extent, and willingly allow this ſpecious and im- 
poſing objection all the weight it can bear. The Zeal of 


perſons, acting from a falſe perſuaſion may, and often does, 


— iS) nen nn courage and reſolution, even 


what Shes this prove? omy whit every good man muſt wiſh 
to ſee proved, — that exalted ſentiments are congerũal to the 
human mind, and that man may be ſincere in a wrong opinion 

or attachment, as well as in a right one. For the: affection: it- 
ſelf men highly pure and fablimated; though tlie object of it 
B 2 be 


t ih } 

be ever ſo improper or miſtaken. Now, if the zeal be alike 
ſincere in both caſes; why ſhould it not be alike intrepid? 
But would ſuch a mutual reſemblance in one point, neceſſa- 
rily imply a reſemblance in all? Or is a blind, and an intelli- 
gent zeal to be placed on the ſame level, becauſe they have 
one particular quality in common? It is true, that in com- 
paring actions, which ſpring from principles, exactly ſimilar 
in appearance, though differing very widely in their e 
there is room for miſtakes : and in caſes of this ſort, an 
anxious ſeruple, or a haſty prejudice would perhaps be ex- 
cuſable. But what excuſe can be alleged for thoſe, who, after 
the matureſt reflexion on the ſubject, endeavour to deceive 
themſelves and the world by leſſening the number of true 
martyrs, or the value of their teſtimony? Or what advantage 

do they propoſe to their cauſe by detracting from either? The 
nable army, were it much leſs complete than is commonly ima- 
gined, would be more than ſufficient for the ſervice. On the 
other hand, no conſiderate perſon ever inferred the truth of 
Chriſtianity from the ſingle circumſtance of intrepidity in its 
firſt profeſſors, although the whole courſe of their lives, cor- 
reſponding to the concluſion of them, was indeed a continued 
martyrdom. Every thinking perſon. will perceive at onee, 
that effects ſo extraordinary, ſo regular, and ſo permanent, 
could not he derived from enthuſiaſm, or from bigotry, Nor 
is there the leaſt circumſtance to countenance ſuch a ſuſpicion. 


when to the force of a full conviction, and animated. 
| 8 | faith, 


68 


faith, we add the ſubſidiary aids imparted from above; the 
conduct of thoſe holy men, how wonderful ſoever, is alike. ; 
conſiſtent- with their principles, and conformable to their 
condition; which. rendered tlie voluntary choice. of dangers. 
and of ſufferings altogether as rational, as a regard to our caſe, 


and ſafety on any common. occaſion. As they never pretended 
to a faultleſs virtue, their integrity is not impeached by ſome 


inſtances of frailty. They themſelves frankly record them, 
and thus, without deſign, demonſtrate their veracity. If in 
the vaſt number of Chriſtians then living, or of thoſe, Who 


came after, whether dignified -witlt: the title of Martyrs, or 


Confeſſors, or Fathers of the Church, ſome were enthuſiaſts, 
and others ſuperſtitious, and others inſincere — this, ſo far 
from affecting the credit of Chriſtianity, is a ſtrong confirma - 
tion of its truth. But ſuppoſe ſuch marks of degeneracy had 
not been foretold; — ſuppoſe, if you pleaſe, that the Apoſtles 
themſelves had proved unworthy of the truſt repoſed in them; 
Mill the truth of the Goſpel would have: been juſt. the ſame, _ 


whatever might have been the ſucceſs of it. It was not the 


intention: of Providence to prevent ſin by taking away that 
liberty, which is the foundation of virtue; but to reſtore our 
nature by methods conſiſtent with its moral capacities; to 


raiſe and ennoble it by an inſtitution worthy of its origin, and 
adapted to its ſtate. Now, whether we judge of the Gofpel 


from its obvious tendency, or from its actual effects, the value 


of the inſtitution will equally appear. The empire of idolatry 
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and ſuperſtition has been quite overthrown, excepting in thoſe 


| parts of the Globe, which are yet ſtrangers to its doctrines, or 
in which they have been greatly corrupted. The truths re- 


vealed, the precepts enjoined, the examples ſet before us, all 


ſignalize their zeal; and when the road to porfediror, though 


tend to our improvement in virtue. And although that im- 


provement has been greater, or leſs, aceording to the various 
accidents, which, in different times and places, have aided, or 
retarded the effects of inſtruẽtion; yet it cannot be doubted, 


| but the influence of virtue on the whole has been greatly ex- 


tended. Let every one, who wiſhes to extend it ſtill farther, 
endeavour to imitate the fidelity of the firſt Chriſtians, though 


he cannot equal their courage. Indeed, the times we live in 


do not call for ſuch wonderful exertions. If they did, God 
only knows how far our faith would ſupport us! We ought 
to be thankful, that we are not expoſed to the uncertain iſſue 
of fo awful a deciſion. Not that the pious diſtruſt of our 


- own ſtrength will hinder us from exerting it, when occaſion 


offers. No. Men of this ſtamp are ever among the firſt to 


planted with-perils, lies open before them, diſdain; to be con- 


mined dmthin the ſcanty limits of a vulgar virtue. Such is the 


teſtimony, which. St. Paul exhorts Timothy not to be aſhamed 
of; a teſtimony, which none but the beſt of men are capa- 
Se of giving; and which, becauſe theſe inſtances of virtue are 


. common, bad men miſ· eonſtrue and ridicule as extra- 
vagant 


rare and ſingular, and becauſe the falſe pretences to it are . f 


( ns ) 
vagant and enthuſiaſtic. But the fear of reproach in caſes of 
this fort, and the different ways in which it affects men of 
different tempers, is a conſideration, which belongs more pro- - 


efly to my next article. 1 ſhall now therefore, in the laſt 


| place, conſider the influence of Om Sy: ſo far as it regards 
ee * morals. 


A ſtronge „„ its PO hen A uud be 
e than the great encouragement and adyantage which 


it gives to miſapplied ridicule. Were it not for the wrong habit 


of mind, that accords and conſpires with the wrong bent of 
this lively faculty, the abuſes of wit; if not wholly prevented, 
would be greatly reſtrained. For if thoſe, who are capable of 


judging, were rightly inclined; that wanton ſpirit, which is 


commonly ſo cruel in its ſport, muſt be contented with more 
innocent employment. But the more ſerious the ſubject, the 


more reſpectable the character, the greater is its triumph in 


_expoſing both. 80 very careleſs is the world in judging, and 


ſo little does the force of ridiculè depend upon the juſtneſs of 


it! The miſchiefs, which this talent has done to ſociety, in 

conſequence of its connexion with the principle we are now 
conſidering, are not eaſily recounted. In thofe early ages, be- 
fore the world was enlightened by any clear diſcovery of the 


gion, with all its defects, was very beneficial. God almighty, 
vg worſhipped in — was ſtill worſhipped-with 
ſiucerity 
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divine will, no one can doubt but the belief of natural reli-. 
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ſincerity * every grave and conſiderate perſon. And the r re- 


verence for things ſacred, though mixed with ſuperſtition, by 
reſtraining the unruly paſſions to which man is ſubject, was 

a ſtrong guard, while it laſted, both to public virtue, and to 
private morals. But it was the employment of the witty and 


profligate then, as it is now, to remove this guard, by throw- 


ing contempt upon religion, and laughing at its ſanctions. 
And the ſame Falſe ſhame, which induced even good men to 
pretend the belief of points, which common ſenſe diſavows, 
and to comply with practices, which nature abhors; incited 


others to ſide with thoſe, who made a jeſt of all religion; * 


ſetting the notions even of a God and Providence on the ſame 
level as the reſt of their fables. A ſect, which had no ſettled 
principles themſelves, nor any formed deſign but that of un- 
ſettling the faith of others, was in great requeſt. As they 
boaſted of their freedom from prejudice, and indulged in the 


moſt licentious raillery, it was eaſy for them to gain admirers 


among the gay and thoughtleſs by attacking the eſtabliſhed 
belief on its weaker ſides. But the great truths on which it 
was founded; the great importance of public worſhip to the 
welfare of ſociety; and a mere reſpect for the laws of their 


country, ought to have ſenerd. fach ſubjects from ſcorn and 


deriſion. 


While religion was treated with this W freedom, can 
we wonder if virtue and probity were inſulted in their turn? If 
the beſt hiſtorians may be credited, the low jeſts of a great Comic 1 8 


(9) 


2 


genius contributed more to the c of Socrates; than 
all the ſerious charges exhibited againſt him. The ſolemn ab- 
ſurdity of thoſe accuſations was indeed one of the fineſt ſubjects 
for the exerciſe of wit. But unprincipled men, rather than 
_ employ their talents to any good HOY will even 
n them to the beſt advantage. e ee 1 
We all know, that a far greater Perſon than the cd 
Athenian, experienced the ſame contemptuous treatment un- 
der the ſame doleful cireumſtances. To diſgrace his declining 
cauſe, ſcoffs and ſneers_ were ee with as fatal Theo as 
ditecter calumny. eee 30 TTY GHY BF ee S 19 
"Let me alſo obſerve, — for it is IO to our i peehiit pur- 
15 and extremely memorable im itſelf, — that the greateſt 
Maſter of ridicule, the world ever produced, who, with equal 
judgment and ſucceſs, had expoſed the abſurdities of the Pagan 
ſyſtem; and, if not a convert to the Chriſtian religion, as at 
leaſt well acquainted with its excellence; — that this perſon, 
if he was not an apoſtate, as ſome have contended, became a 
ſcornful blaſphemer, as we learn from his own writings, — 
offended at the ſeeming incongruity of a ſuffering Saviour, and 
aſhamed of his low- born and unlettered followers. Without 
the evidence of unqueſtioned hiſtory, who would believe that 
ſo determined an oppoſer of vice and falſehood; could be car- 
ried againſt truth and virtue by the force of ſome caſual im- 
preſſion? that a Philoſopher, ſo celebrated for his learning; 
and n ſhould at laſt be the dupe of ſuch vulgar pre- 
= 55 judices? 
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;udices? But indeed, from no ſpecies of folly or crime is 5 any 
man ſecure, who ventures to confide in ſuperior parts; — ſo 
eaſy is the paſſage from vanity to preſumption, from pride to 
profaneneſa? Every age has afforded examples of this fort; 
and the inſtruction they convey ſhould be deeply imprinted on 
the minds of all, who are candidates for fame. How danger- 
ous the power of commanding admiration! Few e the 
poſſeſſion of unbleſſed talents! ; 
If we turn our attention to the age we "i in, lh 
ſtanding the wonderful improvements in almoſt every branch 
of knowledge, and in the art of reaſoning itſelf; what with 
the want of thought on one hand, and of reſolute firmneſs on 
the ather, the old abuſes, which, from the mere mutability of 
error, ought to have worn out and decayed long fince, ſtill 
continue to be freſh and flouriſhing. The proper employ- 
ment of ridicule is, to expoſe thoſe vices and follies, which, 
though well deferving of puniſhment, clude the ſeverity of 
public juſtice. The proper end of ſbame is, to keep us ſteady 
what is honourable, and what is ſhameful, we truſt to the 
_ raſh deciſions of fancy or opinion; our judgment and our 
feelings become ſo perverted, that the ſhame implanted in us 
by Providence to deter us from baſe, or criminal purſuits, ſhall 
prevent us from the diſcharge of our duty: and the ridicule, 
which, if guided by truth and juſtice, might in ſome fort ſup- 
ply the: defect of . by puniſhing ſecret and ſucceſsful 
ey villainy, 
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villainy, is pointed againſt i innocence and virtue. Thus, to 
avoid the reproach of credulity, many have pretended to be- 


lieve, what is clearly impoſſible — that there is no firſt Cauſe, 


no Creator, or Governor of the Univerſe. Others, to avoid 


the reproach of prejudice, and a flaviſh attachment to ſyſtems 


and opinions; boldly. reje& the Chriſtian revelation ; refuſe” 


to be guided in their belief by any ſettled articles; or governed 
in their conduct by any fixed principles. The character of 
the moſt poliſhed nation now exiſting on the globe, is a me- 
lancholie proof of this. Among that people many, without 
doubt, continue to comply with the forms of Popery, though 
well aware of its ſcandalous corruptions. But of all thoſe, who 
do not continue to be mere bigots, how very few are there in 
whom any ſerious ſenſe of religion could be found? A ſpirit 
of levity, that will bear no reflexion, and brook no reſtraint, 
haas hurried both them and us inte the wildeſt inconſiſtences. 
For how ſhall we reconcile this paſſion for freedom with the 


patient ſubmiſſion to tyrannical directors, — flaves themſelves 
to modes and opinions, which have no other foundation than 


in vice, or vanity? To what cauſe can we impute it, that men 
of good education, and of ſound underſtanding, ſhould. be 
awed by perſons they deſpiſe, into courſes they deteſt? — 
ſhould abſtain from the worſhip of God with as much perſe- 


verance, as if their own honour, and the ſafety of their coun- 


try were concerned in keeping all thoughts of religion out of 
the world? — ſhould adopt a ſyſtem, in which irregular 


attach- 


| 
| 
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attachments, or cruel ſeduction, or treacherous invaſions of tlie 
| marriage bed, are ſubſtituted in the room of chaſtity; in the 
room of temperance, every ſpecies: of extravagant indulgence; 
— inſtead of prudence and juſtice, the moſt ruinous diſſipation, 
and accumulated debts, never meant to be diſcharged; — 
inſtead of fortitude, ſelf-deſtruction for the loſſes at play; or 
the deſtruction of friends for a word miſ-ſpoken or miſ-ap- 
prehended Such are the: _—_ of bs n which mw 
hath created! 285 1 875 
To this ſhame, the ridicule, ſo n in 8 is a proper 


aſſociate. For, by the ſlighteſt change of circumſtances or = 


miſ-ſtating of facts, it will fix a blot on the brighteſt cha- 
racters, burleſque the very nature which God hath given us, 
and the whole order of things, which he hath eſtabliſhed. 
While ſome: delight in this horrid exerciſe of their wit and 
ingenuity ; others are proud to be deluded; and by their 
fenſeleſs applauſe, and ſervile imitation, 8 vogue and coun- 
tenance to ſuch vile impoſtors. 

To conclude. If ridicule may poſlibly b oY an uſeful inſtru · 
ment on ſome occaſions; yet we all know how very ſeldom it 
is placed in diſcreet hands; how much oftener it is directed 
againſt piety, than againſt the pretences to it; againſt religion 
Itſelf, than againſt its corruptions, — ſuperſtition and enthu- 
fiaſm. Theſe indeed according to ſome modern philoſophers, 
may be ſubſtituted for the whole of religion at any period; — 
and better indeed they would be, than what ſuch perſons re- 


+» commend 


A 
125 commend in their room; — perpetual doubt, after God hath | 
been pleaſed to afford us ſatisfactory evidence; or determined 
_ diſbelief, after he hath given us a complete revelation. But 

whatever may be the creed preſcribed by thoſe, who aſſume the 
direction, let us not be reaſoned, or raillied out of our faith. 
Whatever may. be the caſt, or colour of the times, let the 
courſe of our conduct be ſteady and conſtant, hke thoſe eter- 
nal truths, by which it is guided. And let the ſenſe of our 
 frailty, while it ſtrengthens our pious reſolutions, ſecure our 
hearts from preſumptuous confidence. In a word, let us | 
beſeech God, that we never may be found among the faithleſs 
and apoſtate tribe — the ſlaves of INTEREST, the victims of 
: COWARDICE,. or the martyrs of FALSE SHAME! | 
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Inſeribed to the Right Honourable Lord Viſcoont Weymoutb, 
: U. A Diſcourſe on the Nature of Compliances, Civil and Religious. . Preach 
| before the fame Univerſity. 

Dediested to Nathaniel Ryder, Eſq; now Lord „ 


III. A Sermon on the Difference of Conditions, with Reſpect to Leaning and 
| - Morals. Preached before the ſame Univerſity... - 


Dediened to the. Rev. Dr. Powell, late Maſter of St. John's College,.. 


IV. A Sermon preached before the Honourable Sir Richard Adams at the Lat 
Aſſizes 1776. | 


Inſeribed to Lancelot Brown, Eſq; ND 
V. A N 8 on the Inequality of Religious Diſpenſations, FRO befor 
| the ſame Univerſity, 
Dedicated to the Rev. William Maſon, M. A. 
VI. A Sermon preached on May xxix, 1775, before the ſame Univerſity. 


Intended to the Rev. Robert Clive, M. A. Archdeacon of Salop, and the Reve- 
rend the Clergy, 
VII. A Sermon preached at the Viſitation held at Church Stretton, on Thurk. 
day, July xvili I 776. 
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